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the sand of the sea for number ? It is surely im-
possible to suppose that the fame of many thousand
men contesting recognition on fairly even terms, and
producing fairly even work, will be so individual and
distinct as to be a measurable incentive to action.
Now, the argument that is good of literature will
apply to every field of human activity. As chemists,
engineers, physicians, lawyers, politicians, and soldiers
multiply, it will be difficult, in the language of an
old proverb, to see the trees, for the wood.

The love of money is perhaps more likely to
survive the changes of modern society than either
the lust of power or the passion for fame. Even if
we assume the State to encroach more and more
upon the domain of private industry, and to under-
mine large properties with taxes and succession-
duties, human nature will still remain with its inex-
tinguishable cravings for whatever gold can purchase,
and with a fertility of resource for acquiring wealth
that will defy legislation. The experience of the
United States, though there has been no modifying
cause there like State Socialism, is very instructive
up to a certain point. Gold in the United States
does not purchase political power, and to some extent
disqualifies for it. For a long time it did not even
give social distinction, and the class that possessed
it was unable to enjoy field-sports or costly pictures,
and was limited in its private life by the trouble
attending large households in a new country. Never-
theless, men went on speculating and accumulating
with far more avidity than in Europe, and were very
often content to find their reward in the lace and
jewels which their wives wore.1 There was the

1 Mrs. Kemble (Butler) gives some instructive instances of this in a